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eftHiiif to Their Advamtai 




BY G. B. STERN 

The Leigh-Stanton Twins, Having Been Found, Receive Puzzling 

Legacy. 



T ERRY lay on the sola and 
Thyme stood at the window, 
and outside the rained united 
tb«* land, the fields, tlie ricks 
:.nd the chestnut woods into a 
gray, monotonous soak. 

“Im in the doldrums." Terry de¬ 
clared. "Why does nothing ever hap¬ 
pen to us—nothing romantic, or 
weird, or desperate?” * 

** ‘Little did our innocent heroine 
think as she spoke what fantastic 
happenings were to befall her ere 
tea time,’** murmured Thyme, lan¬ 
guidly improvising. 

Her sister suddenly sat up, her 
brown eyes alert. 

"Thyme, something is going to 
happen. I can feel it coming nearer 
and nearer." 

"You can?" Thyme’s voice was 
very grim. "The gods have sent Mrs. 
Wormack to tea.” 

Terry groaned. Her groan was over¬ 
heard by the stout lady just then 
entering. 

"Oh, my dear, are you feeling so 
bad today? 1 thought I’d call in to 
brighten you a bit, not but that your 
kind little sister is worth more than 

fifty neighbors, but still-” 

"I'm the one that's been ill." Thyme 
contradicted. "Terry's the kind little 
sister. You've got us mixed again." 

"But—but—you—you're lying on 
the sofa," to Terry. 

"Yes,'' sweetly. "1 am lying on the 
sofa and Thyme is the one who's been 
ill. Isn't life bewildering?" 

"Yes." gasped Mrs. Wormack. She 
blinked twice and then threw out in 
an off-hand manner: "I hope your 
recent legacy was—er—satisfactory?’’ 

Terry replied in tones equally off- 
hand, "<juite, thanks. We went to 
see about it this morning." 

Legacy! Tantalizing, provocative 
word, packed with magical possibili¬ 
ties. Thyme sat with every nerve 
quivering, but she l**ft speech to 
Terry, who was apparently cool as 
snow. 

"Directly I saw it in the paper yes¬ 
terday," Mrs. Wormack continued. “1 
said to my boy. Harold. 'There! So 
they are twins!' ” 

"And what did Harold say?" queried 
that demure minx. Terry Leigh-Stan¬ 
ton, betraying no impatience. 

"Oh, Harold. He said: ’Well, mum, 
you’ve only got to look at them.' ” 
She lapsed inter silent admiration of 
Harold’s gift of repartee. Thyme 
suddenly had an inspiration. "I be¬ 
lieve it appeared in more than one 
paper. We happened to see it in the 
Daily tiazette—but you don't take 
th»- Gazette, do you?" 

"No, the Messenger. Well. it’s 
wonderful, isn’t it, how the Agony 
Column finds people?—‘will hear of 
something to their advantage!’ I 
hope the lawyer was an affable, 
fatherly sort of man?” 

"Most affable," said Thyme. 

"Most fatherly," said Terry. 

(Legacy—legacy— legacy •— yester¬ 
day's Messenger — lawyer — "some¬ 
thing to their advantage"—Thyme 
and Terry were not poor, but 
"legacy"—it was not always just 
money.) 

At last Mrs. Wormack finished her 
tea. and started a few benevolent in¬ 
quiries regarding their late grand¬ 
father; chilled by Terry’s prompt: 
“Under the awful circumstances, it— 
hurts too much to speak of him. You 
do understand, don’t you?” Mrs. 
Wormack did not. Hut Harold passed 
the gate, on his way from the sta¬ 
tion. and she hurried home to see 
that he changed out of his wet 
clothes. 

Thyme and Terry drew a long 
breath. 

"But we're not twins!" Thyme 
burst out. 

"That's the catch in the whole 
thing. That's the little rift within 
the lute." 

Terry thrust her hands backwards 
through her thick, bright hair. 

"We can't do anything without 
yesterday’s Messenger; T suppose 
there’s just a chance that they’ll 
have one up at the paper shop?" 

"But It’s a bank holiday." 

* * * * 

'T'HEREAFTER, the behavior of 
Thyme and Terry was swift and 
ruthless. Throwing on their water¬ 
proof coats and caps, they dashed up 
the hill to the stationer’s, and rang 
pitilessly at his private bell until he 
gave them reluctant audience. He 
had no copy of yesterday’s Messen¬ 
ger left; but gave them a list of all 
bis clients in the neighborhood to 
whom he daily delivered that paper. 
At the first three houses they drew 
a blank. 

The fourth name was Mrs. Wor¬ 
mack; they passed her over. Only 
two more—Dr. Keith Roper, and a 
Mrs. Nash, known by repute as a 
dragon. Thyme and Terry prayed 
that their quest might end on the 
doctor’s doorstep. 

He opened to them himself; a 
pleasant young man, very lean about 
the jaw. Terry’s flushed, eager pret- 
tiness seemed to appeal to him; he 
could not keep his eyes off her. Like 
one in a trance, he produced yester¬ 
day’s Messenger—and then, seeing 
them about to rush off with it, 
triumphant, called out; 
t "l say, I wonder if you’d mind re¬ 
turning it. if it isn’t too much trouble. 
I mean—I’d call for it. of course. But 
——there's a column on the fourth 
page—a new cure for toxities. If you 
don't mind. Good-bye. So glad I had 
It. Hope you'll find what you want." 

Thyme and Terry hurried home; and 
whippet! the newspaper almost to the 
state of omelette before they discov¬ 
ered that the advertisement page was 
missing from it. 

"Shall we go back and ask him for 
the missing page?" 

."We can't go on being nuisances. 
And it’s probably pipespills by now." 
Terry gloomed awhile, and then sprang 
upright. "You stay here. Thyme; I’m 
going to parley with the dragon. It’s 
our last chance." 

In ten minutes she was back again, 
breathless, exultant. 

"Here!" she gasped. "I’m an angel 
—T haven’t looked yet! I stole it. 
Sitting-room empty, window open, 
paper-rack conspicuous. Advertise¬ 
ments! Here we are—yes—ah!" Her 
own name leapt to sight from half¬ 
way down the column. 

Thyme read aloud in full round tones 
befitting the solemnity of the an¬ 
nouncement; 

"Leigh-Stanton. Will the twins who 
are the grandchildren of the late 
Ambrose Pickering Leigh-Stanton, Esq., 
kindly communicate with Messrs. Ross 
& Thorogood. of Middle Inn Chambers, 
when they will hear of something to 
their advantage." 

* * * * 

<<V17E intended at first to deceive 
▼ » you.” Thyme explained to Mr. 
*** ; Uierspoon, the senior partner of the 
.-cm of Ross & Thorogood. "We 
meant at first to spoof you into be¬ 
lieving we were twins. That's why 
we’re dressed alike, and did our hair 
so alike—’’ 

"■And then," Terry chimed in, "it 
struck us that you wouldn’t hand 
over the legacy until you’d seen our 
birth certificates. Bo I said to Thyme 
that we’d better make a clean breast 
of it from the start.” 

Mr. Witherspoon was not without a 
sense of humor. 

"The fact of the non-coincidence of 
the dates of your respective births is 
very serious," he remarked. "And I’m 
not sure that the fact that you in¬ 
tended to deceive me does not con¬ 
stitute a tort.” 

Two rosy mouths drooped pathet¬ 
ically. Terry faltered. "You see, we 
never knew, our grandfather* As fa£ 


as 1 remember the story, he bored my 
late father so exquisitely that my late 
father, at the age of nineteen, walked 
out of the house and never came back 
again. 1 contend. Mr. Witherspoon" 
—and her voice was tinged with a 
legal roll—"I contend that the de¬ 
ceased, nearing the end of a mis-spent 
life, and desiring to make amends to 
his son, did latterly institute inquiries, 
and heard that he was dead, that his 
wife was dead, but that he had left 
twins—us, in short. No one who 
hadn't seen our birth certificates, or 
been told otherwise. frankly and ! 
honestly, as we told you, Mr. Wither¬ 
spoon-’’ 

“Because you had to. O candid 
child," murmured the lawyer. 

"No one would believe that we 
were not twins." finished Terry. 
"And that's why my grandfather 
identified us as twins, in his direc¬ 
tions about—our—legacy," firmly ac¬ 
centuating the last three words. 
"There was quite a natural error in 
the report received of us as we lived 
so much abroad until lately. You’re 
satisfied, aren’t you, Mr. Wither¬ 
spoon. that we are the Leigh-Stan¬ 
ton lost grandchildren?" 

"Oh. quite, quite!” And he was > 
tolerably satisfied, too, that here j 
were the unknown “twins." for whom 
i his eccentric old client Had intend- ; 
j ed his special bequest. 

"Well, then"—with sweet impa¬ 
tience—"produce It." 

Mr. Witherspoon smiled. "I've got 
your address? Ah, yes. Well, the j 
firm will think it over, and if we 
decide to consider your claim favor¬ 
ably"—he had already decided— j 
I “then your legacy will reach you to- j 
1 morrow. It is rather an unconven- ; 
; tional one. by the way, and may j 
! astonish you. Good-bye—delighted to 
have met you; if 1 can be of an serv- ; 
ice. pray consult me." 

* * * * 

I T was a Chinese lacquer cabinet, 
elaborately carved and painted. 

! and it looked peculiarly exotic and 
i out of place in the prim cretonne 
' sitting room rented by Thyme and 
, Terry. It had arrived an hour ago 
' in the charge of Mr. Witherspoon’s 
clerk, who had rigidly put the for¬ 
tunate legatees through many for¬ 
malities and signings before leaving 
them alone with their inheritance. 
They eyed it in considerable awe. 
"This surely can't be all the leg¬ 
acy." Terry argued. "It’s simply the j 
surface of it. These things always 
have a secret drawer, and in the se¬ 
cret drawer will be the legacy proper. ' 
Probably a map of the -Sacred Tem- j 
pie of Mazawatee. Under the Altar. . 
and three-and-a-half paces to the 
right, are hidden the jewels of the' 
late Mandarin LiTu. Guided by this * 
map, we shall easily discover their ; 

whereabouts, and -’’ 

"We haven’t discovered the where- j 
abouts of the secret drawer yet." 

"A young lady and gentleman to j 
see you, miss,” said their landlady’s j 
voice at the door. 

"How do you do?" babbled Terry, . 
sunnily; events had been sufficiently 
fantastic of late to kill her sense of i 
surprise. "We’re so pleased to see I 
you: perhaps, if you've ever traveled J 
in China, you can help us with this. ! 
By the way, we don’t know' you. do ; 
we?" 

“Not yet,” said the young lady and 
gentleman. And the former added 
casually: “But you soon will. We’re 
the Leigh-Stanton twins." 

"Awfully sorry.” apologized the 
"young gentleman." with his eyes on 
Thyme’s face of charming consterna¬ 
tion. 

"Do you mean-” Terry began. 

" ’Fraid we do. I’m Jane. This is 
Dudley. Not a bit alike, are we? 

I But facts are on our side. We showed 
{ old Witherspoon our birth certificates 
i and a few other incriminating odd- 
! ments this morning." 

I "You’re talking too much. Jane,’’ 

I Dudley Leigh-Stanton 'rebuked her. 

He was a good-looking young giant, 
whereas she was an elfish creature, 
small and thin, with screwed-up blue 
eyes. 

"Are you quite sure you’re not the 
false suggested Terry, with 

perfect amiability. "Because if you’re 
not we are. and that’s rather a pain¬ 
ful thought." 

"We're poor and you’re fairly rich," 
said Jane bluntly. "So the legacy 
matters more to us. Here’s a letter 
from old Witherspoon, explaining. He 
said the best thing for us to do would 
he to dash down here in a hurry. 
Our father was the old man's favorite 
son, you see. They both walked out 
of the house at an early age, and he 
never bothered as to where Guy 
went—that’s your father—or what 
became of him. But I suppose he re¬ 


lented toward Joe in his old age am' 
tried to pick up some trace of him 
and the only news he could garnet 
was that Joe was dead and had lef' 
twins behind him. Here we are—Jan* 
and Dudley. Are you hating us?" 

“Not If you let us share in the thril 
of whatever we find in the cabinet. 
It's thrills we want mostly, not cash. 
I told Thyme that it’s not likely that 
the old curmudgeon, our sainted 
grandfather, would take all that 
trouble to bequeath an empty Chi¬ 
nese lacquer cabinet, so we were just 
hunting for the secret drawer when 
you so dramatically appeared on the 
threshold.” * 

"Let’s all hunt together?” sug¬ 
gested Dudley Leigh-Stanton. whose 
captivity In the magic of Thyme’s 
prettiness was well nigh as clearly 
visible as though she had tripped him 
in meshes of fine gold net. 

Bo together the- cousins searched 
through the lacquer cabinet, pulling 
out tire innumerable little drawers of 
sweet-smelling wood and the drawers 
within drawers that slid like silk, hut 
held only emptiness, pressing each 
ivory knob in the carving that might 
perhaps guard the invisible spring. 
The tiny, pig-tailed ladies and gentle¬ 
men painted so exquisitely on the in¬ 
side of each cupboard door—and there 
were dozens of minute cupboards 
buried in that old Chinese cabinet— 
seemed to grin on their battled im¬ 
patience. 

Till at last Dudley gave a great 
shout of joy as Thyme’s fingers, wan¬ 
dering over smooth-polished surfaces, 
suddenly released an unexpected flap 
that fell away and showed a hollow 
space behind just large enough for a 
folded oblong of paper. 

The room was now mysterious with 
the twilight of a huge black-purple 
cloud. Bo the cousins eagerly carried 
their find over to the window and 
poured over the few dimly* penciled 
lines. The old man’s hand must have 
been shakier than he knew, and the 
pencil blunt, for pis message was 
wholly worn away except for a name 
and address: 

"Wu Fung. 216b, Pennyflelds." 

And then, "Don't let -’• the 

name was undecipherable) "get hold 

of-" and presently a word that 

struck richly at the imagination, as 
though it were a jeweled sword; 
struck and awoke it: 

"Treasure-’’ 

No more. 

But—treasure! 

♦ * * * 

R USTLINGS and a stir in the 
shadowy corners of the room— 
old stories come alive again—old 
stories of treasure—buried treasure— 
hidden treasure—where hidden? Yel¬ 
low face could tell—-yellow faces— 
from the slippery lacquered East. 
Treasure? Ivory then, and the gleam 
of sapphires, and a wise little idol 
a-squat upon its gleaming hoard. 
Cruel gods and knives that curved 
the better to slay: but heap up the 
treasure and let no one know—Wu 
Fung knows, and he lives down in 
Pennyflelds—how the lantern lights 
dance and flicker on the precious 
stones. “Don't let—an enemy—get 
hold of—treasure!” 

"Well,” said Dudley, "this fellow 
Wu Fung is apparently the guardian 
of treasure, whatever it is: or. at 
any rate, he can tell us all about it. 
Considerate of the old man to leave 
us his address. We'd better forth¬ 
with haul him out." He looked at 
Jane for approbation, and she curtly 
nodded: 

"Pennyflelds is down Limehouse 
way." 

"Limehouse?" cried Terry. "Oh. 
we may come too. mayn't we. Thyme 
and I? It sounds as though it were 
going to be exciting." 

Thyme's eyes were dark and fright¬ 
ened : 

"Limehouse — and a Chinaman — 
they’re not our kind, are they? One 
can’t tell beforehand. And grand¬ 
father doesn't say he’s the guardia# 
of the treasure at all. or whether we 
—you—must fight to get it away from 
him. The treacherous East, you 
know." 

‘*The Yellow Peril! The bland, in¬ 
scrutable Oriental!" her sister teased 
her. "You’re just the victim of 
phrases. Thyme.” 

Thyme murmured, “It’s all so queer 

-" and Jane unexpectedly backed 

her up. 

"The infant is the most sensible 
of the lot of us.” she snapped "And 
in spite of your looking all broad- 
shouldered and protective, Dudley- 
me-lad, we haven’t really any clue 
as to whether the atmosphere of 216b, 
Pennyflelds. is going to be altogether 
friendly to us, or to our gentle re- 
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Wr FANG’S IMPERTIRB ABILITY WAS Al.l. BROKEN I I* INTO GRACIOIS SMILES AND TWINKLES. 
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THEY EYED IT IN CONSIDERABLE A.WE. _ 


I quest for treasure. It’s probably an 
| opium den." 

I Thyme shuddered, and Terry ecstat- 
i tically exclaimed: "Oh! Do let’s start 

at once!*’ 

Enter then the young doctor, os¬ 
tensibly to fetch his newspaper. 
Finding not only the pseudo twins, 
but also Jane and Dudley, all crouch¬ 
ing eagerly over a faded half she t 
of paper, with an old red lacquer 
Chinese cabinet filling up the back¬ 
ground. he behaved in Ahe offhand 
way of a small child, who. aware 
! that there is a secret, and dying to 
be told the secret, pretends with all 
! his might that no secret exists. But 
Terry, the irrepressible, speedily bab- 
I bled forth the whole story to him, 
j and the real Leigh-Stanton twins, 
liking the look of him, made no at¬ 
tempt to stop her. 

"I wouldn't take any sister of mine 
j down the docks to visit an unknown 
I Chinaman, who may possibly dislike 
j your inquiries," was I»r. Roper’s very 
| decided advice to Dudley. "But I'll 
j take a hand in the game with pleas- 
! ure if you'll let me. Two males are 
i better than one. in Limehouse." 

; "I'll be glad to have you with me, 
i sir. if you can—I mean—your work 

j " 'Can I leave my practice for a 
I week?*" I>r. Roper quoted from his 
' immortal conferee. Dr. Watson " ‘Cer¬ 
tainly. I can. my dear Holmes—I have 
an obliging neighbor, and only one 
case of convalescent chickenpox!’ 
Got the address? We may as well be 
off.” lie added, nonchalantly. 

**A little generalship from Jane 
would be useful." quoth Jane, briskly. 
"My brother's a dear, but they saved 
on the gray matter when they put 
! him together, didn't they, Dudley, old 
i thing?’’ 

Dudley retained his lazy good 
humor. “Go ahead," was his reply. 

"We all travel up to town together. 
Thyme and Terry and I don't want 
to be quite left out of this. I’ll take 
’em home with me. to our wee 
Bloomsbury flat. We’ll wait for you 
there. Bring back the jewels in a 
taxi; but if you can’t, kidnap Wu 
Fung, to deal with him at our leisure. 
Always morq powerful on your own 
hearth rug. We three frail and help¬ 
less maidens can swot up our pidgin 
English to pass the time till you ar¬ 
rive. Mistless Telly do velly well 
savvy mit my plans a glee?” 

“Me aglee," replied Terry. 

"We oughtn’t to have let them go." 
cried Thyme, her nerves taut from 
long waiting at Jane's flat. 

But at this moment the taxi was 
seen to drive up. 

"They're both there—and the 
Chinaman! But no treasure, unless 
it’s in their pockets!” 

Dudley explained breathlessly, in 
the hall: “The beggar was sullen, and 
wouldn’t tell us a word, so we 
brought him along. No use losing 
sight of him now." 

* Then it is Wu Fung!’’ 

The Chinaman looked up at the 
sound of his name spoken by Jane, 
and suddenly beam ed all over his 
face. “Me muchy pleased!" he ex¬ 
claimed. 

Jane replied, not. to be outdone: 
"The pleasure is velly also mine." 
Then, in a hasty aside to her brother: 
"Look here. Dudley, is he a man¬ 
darin of the Order of the Golden 
Pom-Pom, or just an ordinary Chink? 
Because of asking him into the 
kitchen. I’m sure he's dying for a 
cup of tea or a whiff of opium.” 

"Or some puppy-soup, or blanc¬ 
mange a la bird’s-nest," suggested 
Terry, who had overheard. 

Oh. the kitchen’ll do him all 
right." 

But in the kitchen occurred im¬ 
mediate crisis. Sarah declared, pale 
with passion, that sooner than stay 
another minute breathing the same 
air as "a heathen Chinaman," she 
would leave on the spot. Jane, who 
in her own way was equally quick¬ 
tempered and autocratic, snapped 
back that Sarah might consider her¬ 
self free to depart that very moment, 
and go and learn curtesy to for¬ 
eigners elsewhere. 

“Foreigners is bad enough." said 
Sarah, "but when it comes to the 
man-eating Chinamen—And you’ll 
please to send my box after me to 
my sister’s at Walthamstow, where 
you know the address as well as I 
do, because stay and pack it I won’t, 
with him poisoning the air." 

And that was the last of Sarah. 

* * * * 

W U FUNG sat, still cherubically 
smiling, at the kitchen table, 
while Tryme and Terry and Jane, 
assisted by Dudley and the doctor, 
scuttled about and prepared his tea. 
They seemed to consider, in a foolish 
sort of fashion, that tea would un¬ 
loosen his inscrutable Oriental 
tongue. Wu Fung obligingly drank 
it. and to his credit weijt on smiling. 

"And now,” said Jane, the spokes¬ 
man, "tell us where the treasure is— 
I mean, you tellee where Chinaman 
hide treasure.” 

Wu Fung’s smile began to fade. 
“No tleasure,” he said; “me poor 
man." 

Jane produced the paper which 
they had found in the lacquer cabi¬ 
net. “Have you even seen this be¬ 
fore?” 

Wo Fung shook his head. ”Me no 
lead English," 


"But you know where treasure is?" 
Jane persisted. "We shall find out, 
you see, so it’s no use trying to hide 
it from us. You’ve been betrayed— 
I bet lay ed, 1 mean—I say. one of you 
might go on with this! It's an awful 
I strain." 

I But Wu Fung would answer ques¬ 
tions from nobody but Jan*-. He 
j liked Jane. But he repeated mo¬ 
notonously: "No savvy tleasure." till 
i his interrogators lost patience. 

! "These beggars are so infernally 
I deep and crafty," explained Dudley, 
j "You never ran tell where to have 
'em. What als-ut dropping water on 
his head? Or do you have to have a 
special apparatus to do that?" 

While they were trying t«• fix up 
this ancient Oriental torture with a 
simple harmless colander, through 
wjiieh Jane proposed to drip water 
on to Wu Fung’s yellow forehead. 
| their guest remained amiable though 
I mystified. But at sight of the actual 
; water in the jug he became alarmed, 
and declared firmly: "Me no 

j vvashee!" 

The front door bell rang, and Dud¬ 
ley, still holding the colander, went 
to open it. Then* was a sound of 
male voices in the hall. Presently he 
returned, rather pale. 

"I say, Jane, it’s Fred Melbourne, 
your film manager chap. He's in the 
Lsitting room. Did—didn’t you invite 
! him to dinner tonight?" 
i Jane had collapsed at mention of 
the name, the water jug shattered at 
her feet and its contents lapped Dr. 
Roper's boots. 

"1 did. but I'd forgotten. This 
■treasure hunt- oh. Lord!’’ she 


! went on to explain to the others, "I 
I meant to give him such a thrilling 
dinner that he'd draw me up a con- i 
! tract for 'Velvet Fingers’ *.n the spot. > 
; It’s my superfilm* story, and it was 
‘going to make my fortune.*’ 

Her cousin Terry did not improve j 

• matters by remarking pleasantly : 

“You seem to have lost two for- i 
tunes In one swoop." 

"Darn Sarah!" muttered Jane. And j 
' then, in desperation: "Look here, J 
i can’t any of you cook?" 

"Me cook!" said Wu Fung, thus 
creating the sensation of his life. 

* * * * j 

* IK) describe in crude - terms of food ; 
the dinner uhirh he subsequently) 

■ dished up to them would be an in-j 
: suit. It was an exquisite fantasy, a 

j subtle blending of familiar flavors 
into mysterious rhythms and delicious 

• melodies to make the palate sing 1 
j with sliet-r joy. 

It had been feverish work for Jane 
and Dudley and Thyme to keep Fred 
•Melbourne entertained for an hour 
land a half while the other two) 
dashed about in a taxi, buying Wu j 
Fung the ingredients he demanded, 
j But aft*-r dinner saw the film man- 
| ag*-r lulled into such a state of melt 
! ing, beatific well being that lie ac- I 
i G-epted the sxnopsis of “Velvet Fin-j 
gers" with dazed enthusiasm, and ' 
assented, on paper, too. to such terms 
as Jane had never anticipated in her ' 
wildest hopes. 

j "We’ll make a good thing out of it 

■ between us.” lie promised her on 
I parting. "Good-bye, Miss Leigh- 
! Stanton. And, I say. don't let any 


one get hold of that cook of yours— 
he’s a treasure!” 

And the door slammed behind him. 

Into Jane's eyes flashed a great 
light of revelation. She reeled 
slighlp. 

"Dudley. Thyme, Terry! I’ve got* 
it’ It’s come to me quite suddenly.! 
Look here, wasn't our grandfather a ' 
notorious gourmet?" 

"He was jolly keen on his food. 1 
believe, oh. yes. and he wrote one or ‘ 
two books about it—I r* member now 1 
the pat* r telling rn* . Traveled a lot J 
in the East, and picked up queer rec- j 
ipes—greedy old gobbler! Wjiy ?" 

"Don’t you se»-? Wu Fung—him¬ 
self—is—the—treasure. There is no ; 
other treasure at all. It was Fred * 
Melbourne put it into my head. He j 
used the same words—‘Don't let any 

one get hold of-’ What geese we 

were not to understand! Grandfather! 
has left us his marvelous Uhinese J 
cook as a legacy. Original. I grant j 
you. but quite a pretty thought!" i 

“But why should we have popped i 
his cook into the cabinet till we | 
were found? Why all the hugger- 
mugger and the foozalum?" queried 
Dudley, bewildered. 

one o f their cousins suggested: 
"Have him in and ask him?" 

A few flowery compliments passed ! 
between the diners and their bene- ' 
factor; and then Jane blurted out; * 
“Were you in the service of my ! 
grandfather. Ambrose Pickering 
Leigh-Stan ton?" 

"Twenty-tlee years. Him velly 
good master. Little missy miichee , 
1 ik*- him in face." Wu Fung's imper- j 
turbabilitv was Till broken up now 1 


into gracious smiles and creases and 
twinkles. 

"That’s why you were the favor¬ 
ite. Jane." in an aside from Terry 
"Navvy if any one else try to get 
hold of you when my grandfather 
died ?" 

"Col. Meleditli Palmer, him plentee 
much likee good eat. too. Him 
dine with your grandfather, many 
often: and plaise me: and Mr. Piek- 
elin Leigh-Stanton. him say: ‘Wu 
Fung, that beggar him only waitee 
till I'm dead to glab you,’ him say " 
Of course. Col. Meredith Pal¬ 
mer. that other famous epicure! 
“Don’t let—Palmer—get hold of him." 
the missing word in the message was 
filled in now. No wonder the for¬ 
tunate owner of Wu Fung desired to 
pass on the treasure to his grand¬ 
children rather than let a rival enjoy 
him. No wonder he took elaborate 
steps to hide the Chinaman’s where¬ 
abouts till the missing twins had 
been traced. 

And when, with the beautiful sym¬ 
metry of the last act of a musical 
comedy, Dudley paired oft' with 
Thyme, and Dr. Roper with Terry. 
Jane became almost as famous and 
successful for the superfilm sce¬ 
narios she wrote, as for the wonder¬ 
ful little lunches and dinners she ga\e. 
Her Celestial treasure was besieged 
with many offers; Jane, secure in his 
placid devotion, used to enjoy int* r- 
viewing the suitors— 

"Er—if you felt like parting with 
your treasure of a cook at any time. 

Miss I^igb-Stanton-” 

Wu Fung is still with Jane. 

* Copyright. 1924.» 


Many Large Groups of Americans 
Received in French White House 

Guests Favored by Invitations Enjoy Handshake of President of Republic—Visitor May Be Lost 

in Forest Garden Connected With Estate. 


11% STERLING IIEII.IG. 

PARIS, August 21. 

A HANDSHAKE is always a hand¬ 
shake; but when it comes 
from the President of the 
French republic it takes.on 
a special significance — and 
some chap back on the farm may 
listen to his voice over the phono¬ 
graph, or even hear it broadcast, but 
would like to have been on the lawn 
of the Elysee Palace, along with 
those crowds of other Americans, to 
grip the paw of the genial M. Dou- 
mergue. 

By invitation. 

The great old palace of kings and 
emperors, which we call now the 
French White House, has been spe¬ 
cializing on Americans this summer. 

The Olympic games have sunk into 
the past like the glories of ancient 
Greece, but before the stalwart chaps 
could scatter back to the colleges 
and farms of the United States (not 
to mention the fjords of Finland and 
the pampas of the Argentine) they 
had to shake hands, every one of 
them, with the French President. 

By invitation. 

The stalwarts had scarcely taken 
boat when Paris was again stirred 
by distinguished Americans. The Ad¬ 
vertising Clubs, fresh from their meet 
in England, were brought over in a 
body to France, to be wined, dined 
land entertained — and shake hands 
with the French President. 

By invitation. 

, The advertising men had not more 
than started to Switzerland and the 
south qf France on flying trips when 
the American Bar Association, fresh 
from honoring Blackstone in London, 
made their group trip, to be hon¬ 
ored, fed, filled up and entertained in. 
Paris—and to shake hands with the 
I French President. 

By invitation. 

Twice this current month, once In 
the past, once in the future, delega- 
j tions of American veterans—A. E. F. 
men by the boatload, revisiting their 
scenes of war and waiting—are re¬ 
ceived with enthusiasm wherever they 
go in France—and shake hands with 
the French President. 

By invitation. 

And now, latest, come bodies o'f 
| Americans who served in the field 
ambulances — volunteers who drove 
j cars to the shell-smashed front and 
carried wounded Frenchmen to hos¬ 
pital. It is already announced that 
they will shake hands with the 
French President. 

By invitation. 

Always by invitation! M. Doumer- 
gue'S right hand is in a continuous 
state of semi-dislocation. Neverthe¬ 
less, you shake hands with the French 
President only by invitation! 

* * * * 

IYI7E have an American library in 
™ PaVis. It is just across the 
street from the garden of the French 
‘White House. 


The library is a boon. It is a meet¬ 
ing place for the best Americans. 
And its situation (looking down from 
its upper windows into the French 
President’s handshaking) is an honor 
to America. 

Only by looking from the library's 
windows can you see. over a high 
wall, into the palace grounds, whore 
M. Doumergue explains to guests a 
curious relic of Mme. de Pompadour. 

Otherwise, to see, you must re¬ 
ceive a beautifully engraved white 
card, always specially gotten up and 
worded for tin* occasion, like this: 

"The President of the Republic 
asks your presence at the reception 
offered in honor of the Olympic ath¬ 
letes Tuesday, such-and-such a date, 
at the Palace of the Elysee. 

"The present invitation will serve 
as entrance card. Entrance by tin- 
garden gate at the corner of the 
Avenue de Marigny and the Avenue . 
Gabriel." 

! About half the French President's 
hand-shaking invites you to come 
and do some of it in honor of such 
groups of persons—the American l;ar 
Association, the foreign chambers <»f 
i commerce, etc., etc. The remainder j 
is by cards to "a reception" simply. 1 
Regularly it is an afternoon 'crush, 1 
I especially in Summer apd Autumn. J 

it may be a crush, and there may 
be some queer-looking Parisians and I 
, peasants among the hand-shakers, j 
l but be sure that every visitor has j 
had his card of invitation. 

' I attended one of the hand-shak- 
| ings. 

I It was tea time (about 5:30). out in ' 
| the Champs Elysees, where the 
guests began to enter the garden J 
gate. They passed through a bril- 
; liant "cordon” of the famous Garde 
i Kepuhlicaine in "tenue de service"— 
j which, with other things, includes 
! white doeskin pants, polished steel 
hats and patent-leather boots they 
can shavt* in! 

A colonel and some smart lieuten¬ 
ants at the Marigny corner directed 
the Americans, as they arrived in 
taxis, through the monumental 
wrought-iron gate. 

| In we filed (there must have been 
! 1,000 cards issued) and entered a 
wild old wooded garden, like t*hat 
I of some country estat*—but in the 
heart of Paris. 

One moment you ar* in the busy 
streets. Pass through the ornate 
gate with gilded top. and you ar> 
under the gracious foliage of gigantic 
trees on a close-cropped lawn, undu¬ 
lating. with thickets, but bordered 
with clean-cut paths. 

* * * * 

O NE might get lost in the old forest 
garden! A man wandered ofT to 
! watch some white ducklings wad¬ 
dling to a miniature lake. On the 
further slope was the ducks’ shelter, 
like a doghouse. When he got there 
he was lost In the thickets and wan¬ 
dered, confused, for Ay* minutes. ‘T 
could have had my throat cut there,” 


he says, "and the hand-shakers be¬ 
yond the shrubbery wouldn't know 1 
had one!" 

The American delegation, in a col¬ 
umn of fours, moved onward through 
the trees and law ns to the broad. 1 
flat garden front of the palace ' 
(which, of course, is the rear), where 
long, low steps go down to the path. 

It was an interesting pantomime, 
for you could see far ahead Just what 
the ceremony was. Each visitor on .ar¬ 
riving before the President received 
the hand-shake, given with solemn 
good will—just a bit mysterious, be¬ 
cause the French still look upon the 
"hand-shake" as a function from afar, 
although they nowadays shake hands 
all over the.shop, as we Americans 
think, too mucly But in the presi¬ 
dential hand-shake there is the old, 
solemn symbol, like nose-rubbing. 
The Americans get it in Indian file. 
Happily, though nobody knew It in . 
advance, there was a glorious free ' 
lunch beyond, with champagne. 

In that fashionable bread line there | 
were many handsomely gowned wom¬ 
en—quite a number of them living 
in Paris (they manage to get cards 
to all the functions). But three such 
got cold feet (or tried to make a 
short cut to the champagne buffet). 
They started across the lawn with¬ 
out the hand-shake. 

A French general persuaded them 
to join the ranks again. 

The afternoon was warm and 
sunny, and the wait in line passed 
quickly. 

On arriving at the left wing of the 
palace we were made to cut across 
a corner of a richly furnished salon, 
or parlor, wit If soft red carpets • n 
the floor and walls covered with 
tapestries. This little glimpse into 
the interior of the President's abode 
made the reception seem a closer 
welcome into the real life of the na¬ 
tion’s head. Then we were out again. 

* * * * 

r PHE French, par excellence, stick 
to gradations of ceremonies— 
just as they have a particular wine 
for a given course or occasion: but. 
no matter who it is they honor, there 
is always strict correctness and for¬ 
mality observed. So. we were a bit 
surprised at the third-story windows. 

Take my word for it, out of those 
third-story windows, right over the • 
head of the French President, a num- j 
ber of palace servants occupying the 
windows, you understand, took in the 
scene—and. positively, with special 
big silk-covered cushions under their 
delicate elbows! Doubtless, decades 
of rubbering, from father to son. has | 
called for special comforts. Well, 
they get them. Those "domestics." 
as they say in France, had best dress- 
circle seats to witness the reception. 
Moreover, they were, so to speak, 
right in it, looking down upon it, 
seen and seeing! 

President Doumergue, a little, short 
stocky man. past middle age, leaned 
forward, reaching out, with solemn 


geniality, as he took the right hand 
of each of us in turn. 

He was as genial as the mayor of 
a French country village on holiday, 
but well knowing his value—whence 
the solemnity; and we could easily 
picture him at a long table under the 
trees, presiding over a country ban¬ 
quet, at once solemn ami genial. 

There is not the slightest doubt * 
that President Doumergue was glad 
to see us—extremely glad to shak*- 
hands with whole bodies of Ameri¬ 
cans, and rfrady to begin it over again 
(as lie actually did!)—week after 
week! But, 1 noticed one thing—we 
did not see him. later, at the buffVt. 

The long table was spread, as in 
the village. Soon we w* re five deep 
around it—including a lot of French 
functionaries and foreign diplomats. ’ 
But the genial Doumergue was not 
cracking jokes over the wine, as 
years ago, when mayor of Aigues- 
Vives Village! 

They say that he must oat by a 
"regime." just such and such vege¬ 
tables, no red meat, no sauces, no tea 
or coffee, and very little wine, indeed! 

The French buffet is a rich affair. 

Imagine all kinds of cold delicacies, 
all kinds of little cakes and big. 
many superlative sweetmeats, like 
split dates gummed together with 
pink almond paste, and you will be¬ 
gin right. 

There is, particularly, a tiny foie- 
gras sandwich, whose charm none 
could imagine unless described. 

Imagine a miniature breakfast roll, 
scarcely bigger than your finger. Its 
crust is crisp and brown, but as a 
whole, it just melts in the mouth. 
It's cake! Or close to cake. It is 
brioche, and very delicate brioche, at 
that! 

They slice it down the middle; and 
the best quality of foie-gras mousse 
(whipped foie-gras) is spread thick 
inside. Being loaded, the gastronomic 
wonder is closed again, like a sand¬ 
wich. 

I have known a man to fit 1,6 of 
them, washed down with certain 
glasses of champagne. But it was 
not the good President Doumergue! 

Tiniest of Republics. 

T^JESTLED within tlie confines of a 
square mile in the Pyrenees, the 
Lilliputian republic of Goust, smaller 
even than the republics of Andorra 
or San Marino, has had its inde¬ 
pendence recognized by France ami 
Spain for more than three centuries. 
It has a population of about 150. The 
inhabitants are ruled by a council of 
elders, and they pay no taxes or 
duties of any sort. 

This civic unit is so tiny that it 
has to go abroad for its cure of soul 
and body. For these it had to go to 
Laurent, the nearest French town. 
Even the dead must leave Goust to 
find consecrated ground in which to 
lie; the coffins are slid downhill, out 
of the smallest republic in the world. 


. _ 







